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By GORDON W. WILDES 


Our 


Manager, Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH must never be lost sight of by a single repre- 


sentative of a telephone company, if it is to capitalize upon its greatest 


asset—good public relations .. . 


attitude toward public relations 


convention of the Tennessee 


LL OF US are inclined to smile 
Awe we hear that oft-quoted 

phrase, ‘‘The Public Be 
Damned!” But are we so sure that 
our public relations are as_ they 
should be? We all have public rela- 
tions and, like all other things, they 
have different characteristics; some 
are good, some are bad, and some are 
very indifferent. 

What exactly is meant by the term 
“public relations?” What are good 
public relations? It isn’t a very com- 
plex term, certainly. It means simply 
this: To have in the minds of the 
people with whom we deal—which in 
our case is everyone—a sincere feel- 
ing of friendship, respect and ap- 
preciation for what the business is 
attempting to do; all based on those 
most fundamental foundations of 
good public relations: (1) Good serv- 
ice; (2) fair service; and (3) sincere 
service. 

Another definition of public rela- 
tions is that given by Arthur W. 
Page, vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mr. Page 
said: “Public relations in this coun- 
try is the art of adapting big busi- 
ness to a democracy so that the peo- 
ple have confidence that they are be- 
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Independent 


Historical development of present 


traced Address at annual 


Telephone Association 


ing well served and at the same time 
the business has freedom to serve 
them well.” 

Historically speaking, the subject 
of public relations is an interesting 
one; for with a development of the 
recognition of public relations, as a 
vital part of business, can be traced 
the development of modern business 
as it is today. 

Look back 50 or 60 years ago—in 
the era and the day of the executive 
to whom is credited that phrase of 
“The Public Be Damned.” It was a 
day when business was in its prime 
and held full sway over the people 
and, for the most part, over the gov- 
ernment of the people. Money was 
being made; speculation was the 
order of the day; new enterprises 
were being formed; the frontier of 
America was still a true frontier. It 
was a lusty era in which ethics in 


business rarely went beyond the 
front door of the office. 
And what of public relations? 


Search your economic histories for 
the nearest mention of the word. 
You won’t find it because business 
at that time simply didn’t recognize 
it. In truth, taking a realistic view, 
they weren’t particularly needed 


Greatest Asset 


since business was itself in control. 

Education for the masses was still 
something remote; pure food and 
drug laws were only vaguely thought 
of, and the Sherman anti-trust acts 
were yet unborn. It was, in a way, 
the age of gullibility; the age of in- 
nocence. But then, too, it was an era 
that was fast dying, for there were 
stirrings in the masses. 

A young novelist, Upton Sinclair, 
wrote a book called “The Pit,” in 
which he exposed the fearful condi- 
tions in the meat-packing industry. 
This book was followed by many 
others of the same type in which 
business as a whole was made the 





GORDON W. WILDES points out that 

problems of the Independent company 

and the Bell organization are mutual 

and can best be solved by coordination 
of effort. 








target for bitter condemnation. 
Labor was beginning to feel its 
strength, a man named Theodore 
Roosevelt was soon to appear on the 
scene and wave a stick and bust 
some trusts. 

The Populist movement in the 
West, more education, a more 
thoughtful country—all contributed 
to a new economic and business deal 
of the day. In short, the public was 
becoming wiser and was demanding 
of business that produce 
products and services which were 
worthy of the dollars that were being 
paid for them. 


business 


Problems of Independent and 
Bell Are Mutual 
It is interesting to look briefly into 
the history of our own industry as 
regards public relations. And, before 
going farther, it is well to qualify 
the word “industry.” No attempt has 
been made, or will be made, to differ- 
entiate between the Independent com- 
pany and the Bell organization. Our 
problems are mutual and it is through 
cooperation and coordination of our 
efforts that our mutual problems can 
be solved. 
Without going 
enough to say 


into details, it is 
that the telephone 
business was no better and no worse 
than any other large corporation of 
10 or 50 ago. In 1889 the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was headed by John E. Hudson, an 
aristocratic, cultured lawyer, whose 
policy, the biographer Albert Paine 
wrote, was: “Not exactly ‘the public 


years 


be damned,’ but it partook of that 
nature.” 
Under his administration, which 


lasted until 1900, the American com- 
pany was faced with an overwhelm- 
ing public dislike. The company was 
charged with being an “octopus” be- 
cause it swallowed up and destroyed 
the litthe companies with ruthless 
efficiency. It was the period of the 
expiration of the Bell patents and 
the Independents had come into the 
field to being a period of bitter fight- 
ing, marked in some cases by down- 
right violence. 

Recorded are tales of the Bell com- 
pany forcing the Independent com- 
panies to the wall and then burning 
their instruments in the _ public 
square or of threatened violence 
toward the officials of the local com- 
pany when they dared to negotiate 
with Bell. 

I have gathered that the feeling 
against the Bell company was_ so 
bitter at one time that it was the 
common talk of the nation and the 
war almost holy in character. And 
all during this period the president 


10 


of the company remained aloof and 
remote. It was “take our service or 
leave it.” 

In 1900 Mr. Hudson died and was 
replaced by Frederick P. Fish, whose 
administration lasted seven years. 
His administration was in many 
ways more liberal than that of Mr. 
Hudson—but in 1907 when Mr. Fish 
retired, there was still a hearty dis- 
like for anything connected with the 


Bell; and, moreover, the company 
was faced with an acute financial 
crisis. 


And then into the picture, after an 
absence of almost 20 years from the 
industry, came Theodore N. Vail, 
who elected president of the 
American company May 1, 1907. The 
name “Vail” in this business is al- 
most legendary and around him are 
built a great many stories illustrat- 
ing his integrity, foresight, con- 
structiveness and his soundness as a 
business man. 


Was 


It was he who made public the 
statement that he welcomed investi- 
gation by the government when the 
administration was investigating 
utilities under the first Roosevelt. He 
said: “Take the public into your con- 
fidence, and you will win the confi- 
dence of the public.” That statement 
is aS sound now as it was 20 years 


ago. 


Progress in Public Relations 
Under T. N. Vail 

Let a man who made a study of 
Vail’s life speak. Paine’s biography 
of Vail, “In One Man’s Time,” brings 
out forcibly the public relations’ as- 
pect in our business 30 years ago. 
Paine makes the point that in the 
first vear of Mr. Vail’s administra- 
tion, the company had made more 
gains and more progress than it had 
in the previous twenty. He then 
writes: 

“Also the general attitude of pub- 
lic interest of the public toward Bell 
has become friendly: one reason be- 
ing the improvement of the service; 
another in its own attitude toward 
the public. There had been a time 
when short answers and curt treat- 
ment had been expected from tele- 
phone employes. A telephone man- 
ager had been a person to be ap- 
proached with awe; a telephone op- 
erator was equally indifferent and 
impolite. 

Now, all at once, the unpleasant 
features of the service had disap- 
peared. From the highest mana- 
gerial position to the girl who an- 
swered your call, there was human 
consideration and the mild answer 
that turneth away wrath. ‘The Voice 
with a Smile’ had become famous, 
and it was the echo of Theodore 





Vail’s own voice through the entire 
system; his own kind and _ broad 
understanding, his own deep consid- 
eration for the people he served. It 
was the company’s greatest asset.” 

It was thus, through the far- 
sightedness and liberalism of men of 
Theodore Vail’s caliber, that Amer- 
ican business changed its pace and 
realized it is axiomatic that one of 
the essential things in carrying on 
business is the necessity of ha 
good relations with the public which 
it serves. 

And regardless of the business, 
whether it be an enterprise raising 
silver fox for furs, or manufacturing 
munitions or motor cars, or provid- 
ing telephone service, or selling pea- 
nuts on the corner, there is always a 
public to be considered. In our own 
national convention in Chicago, it 
was my observation that considerable 
time was spent in the discussion of 
public relations—why ? 

Why in this business of ours is it 
necessary to maintain good public re- 
lations? The days of the strife be- 
tween the American company and 
the Independent company are ended 
and all is well eternally. Our busi- 
ness is getting better in most places 
Is it necessary to spend our good 
time and money discussing and 
working on the subject? The answei 
is emphatically ‘“‘yes.”’ 

Then let us examine for a moment 
the reasons why we should be cog- 
nizant of public relations. Let us 
look into our own characteristics and 
peculiarities. 

In the first place we are still a 
monopoly and there is no use denying 
it. We, of the business, know it is 
a natural monopoly and that without 
this condition existing the vast and 
efficient network of our systems 
would be impossible. We feel, | 
think, that our ethics of doing busi- 
ness are on a high plane and are most 
remote from monopolistic practices 
of 50 vears ago. 


Public Relations Must Offset 
Monopoly Disfavor 


But be that as it may, right 01 
wrong, the word “monopoly” 
held in public disfavor by most of 
the people. We must never forget, 
in our theorizing, that the man in 
the street does business with us, or 
he does it with no one; he goes with- 
out telephone service if he doesn’t 
want to deal with us. 


is still 


A second condition, of which wé 
are well aware, is that the trend of 
the times is basically against us. The 
administration in Washington has 
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maintained a philosophic belief that 
business, and utilities particularly, 
must effect sweeping reforms. It is 
the reflection of the feeling of the 
man in the street. 

\nother factor to be considered is 
our method of conducting business; 
that is, the methods of our operation. 
We are a most complicated affair to 
the layman; our accounting is spe- 
cialized in nature, our charges are 
difficult to understand. We do not 
have anything to sell, except an in- 
tangible service. 

We have come to occupy a peculiar 
position in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people aside from the monopo- 
listic viewpoint. In our years of op- 
eration we have come to be viewed 
by a large portion of the public as 
indispensable to normal living; using 
the telephone has long ceased to be a 
novelty. In fact we are a habit. 

We have become so indispensable 
that when we cease to function, as 
we will at times, the effect is tre- 
mendous. Let an exchange in a town 
be destroyed and the town, therefore, 
be without telephone service. Condi- 
tions close to catastrophic occur. In 


short, when we stop functioning we 
become “obnoxiously obvious” to 
phrase a term. 

We are somewhat like the index 
finger of our right hand. When the 
finger operates well we are unaware 
of its existence; but when it is cut 
or broken or lost, we are miserable. 
Did you ever stop to consider most 
people probably think of their tele- 
phone when two things occur: (1) 
When the bill comes due, and (2) 
when the telephone becomes out of 
order. 


Psychological Barrier Confronts 
Telephone Company 

You know we are not like a new 
automobile, or a new piece of furni- 
ture, or a lucious roast beef—we are 
not like those things which give a 
sense of satisfaction in possession. 
We do not help a person’s ego by hav- 
ing our telephone in his house. The 
subscriber rarely boasts about his 
nice new telephone as he will about 
his nice new car. That is a psycho- 
logical barrier which is difficult to 
surmount. 

Yes, we do differ from most busi- 

















“Who shall I say called?” 
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nesses. Whether we like it or not, 
we have public opinion against us 
at the start. It has been proven time 
and time again that we are still a 
fertile field for the unscrupulous 
politician who can use the magic 
words “monopoly” and “rate reduc- 
tion” as springboards to election. 
Our complicated and technical phases 
of the business are hard to under- 
stand and, in turn, create misunder- 
standing. It becomes increasingly 
obvious that if any business needs 
good and better public relations, it 
is our own telephone business. 


““ 


It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that we of this business 
must meet these very unusual cir- 
cumstances, and most of them must 
be overcome because they are all on 
the increase. It is our job to over- 
come them; and overcome them we 
can with the inauguration of a sound 
and judicious policy directed toward 
betterment and improvement of our 
relations with the public. 


I should like to make some sugges- 
tions and, mind you, they are broad 
in nature; but if the broad and gen- 
eral policy can be carried out to cor- 
rect the broad and general problem, 
the rest will follow. 


As a first and general broad policy, 
we must first capitalize our greatest 
asset in the balance sheet of public 
relations. That asset is that we have 
a personal contact with our sub- 
practically every hour of 
every day of the year. In one of our 
exchanges, which has about 4,000 
stations, we recently made a study. 


scribers 


Every Public Contact Presents 
an Opportunity 

The study revealed that 79.2 per 
cent of our subscribers were paying 
their bills themselves at the com- 
mercial office, which totals, roughly, 
at the end of the year, 30,000 per- 
sonal contacts in the commercial office 
alone. At the same exchange we 
handle an average of 30,000 local 
calls per day, which totals at the end 
of the year approximately a million 
contacts made by the operators. Add 
these to the contacts made outside 
of the commercial office and the con- 
which plant men make, and 
we will total about 1,040,000 contacts 
a year with the public. Think of it! 
We must not lose the opportunity 
given us to make a friend every time 
we make a contact. 


tacts 


It, of course, can work both ways. 
If a bad impression is given on every 
one of these contacts the mass bad 
impression would, obviously, be 
staggering. It is our job, therefore, 
to make everyone of these contacts 








pleasing. We must keep the smile in 
the voice of the operator, as well 
as the smile on the face of the em- 
ployes in the commercial and plant 
departments. 


A good smile will work wonders; 
don’t disregard it. Personal appear- 
ance, speed, careful management of 
the affairs of the individual, a con- 
stant showing of appreciation and 
interest toward the public, are all 
factors of vast importance. 

Obvious, of course, is the fact that 
employes will find it hard to smile 
and be pleased if they themselves are 
unhappy in their work. Our own 
house must be kept in order if we 
can hope for better public relations. 


The second and final broad general 
policy which can be instituted, and 
should be instituted, is the matter 
of public enlightenment toward our 
business. I have made reference to 
the public regard for monopoly and 
the difficulty the average person has 
in understanding the way we operate. 
I would say, and I say it conserva- 
tively, that the majority of mis- 
understanding and ill will comes more 
from the ignorance of the man in the 
street about his telephone company 
than from anything else. 


This can and must be corrected; 
and if we could educate the people 
and show them how we work, we 
would find that most of our public 
relations problems would be solved. 
We would come to be more ap- 
preciated, for little does the public 
realize what is involved in the ordi- 
nary local call, let alone the toll call. 
I think this rule can not be denied: 
The more the public know about the 
operation of their telephone company 
the more appreciative they will be, 
and the more responsive they will be 
to general policies of the company. 

It is amazing the misconceptions 
that are abroad regarding our meth- 
ods of operation. We have no one to 
blame but ourselves for them; and 
it is ourselves who can correct the 
situation. 

To educate anyone there must be 
the element of interest; and who can 
deny that we are without it. While 
our service is taken for granted, we 
nevertheless have many phases of 
our business which, if properly pre- 
sented, will have a strong and dra- 
matic appeal to the layman. All of 
this can be done by careful advertis- 
ing, a constant and consistent policy 
of “Open House” in the local ex- 
change. Never lose the opportunity 
to show a person the local and the 
toll switchboards. 

Yes, it is undeniable that the mis- 
understanding of our business is a 
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Best Story of the Week 


— What's Yours? 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., has a good one for 
Ripley — “A Galloping Switchboard!” 
Its Brownville exchange boasts the only 
switchboard in the company’s territory 
—perhaps in the nation—which is on 
casters and can be pushed around the 
exchange quarters. 

An unusually long cable makes it 
possible to move the board a consider- 
able distance, and it can be advanta- 
geously placed to save many steps for 
the chief operator and her assistant. 





vital cause for most of our troubles. 
Walter Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in addressing the National As- 
sociation of Railroad & Utility Com- 
missioners at Dallas, Texas, and 
commenting on wnderstanding, said 
this: 

“With your sympathetic under- 
standing we shall continue to go for- 
ward, providing a telephone system 
for the nation more and more free 
from imperfections, errors or delays, 
and always at a cost as low as is 
consistent with financial safety.” 

Mark his words, for they express 
well the whole objective of public 
relations. / 

And so we must be ever-conscious 
of our public. We must fight the 
good fight, ever working toward a 
betterment of feeling between our 
company and subscriber; never ad- 
mitting perfection, never letting 
down. And we must keep ever be- 
fore us the thought that we are deal- 
ing with people—human beings—and 
not cold and legalistic principles. 

In back of any company or organ- 
ization which aspires to good public 
relations there must be the honesty 
and the sincerity and the will to 
serve, for without these no public 
relations policy can ever be success- 
ful. We must be open and above 
board, clean and efficient. Ours is a 
vast responsibility but let us never 
be so vast that we will lose the human 
touch, for that is the essence of 
friendliness and better understand- 
ing. 

Ours is a big job. 
with it! 


Let us be big 


~~ + 


Editors Pay Tribute to 
Rural Telephone Operator 


In recent weeks newspapers in vari- 
ous parts of the country have published 
editorials in which they have paid trib- 





ute to the service rendered by tele- 
phone companies in rural communities. 
An editorial in the Kansas City Star of 
Sunday, February 26, after recalling to 
mind a recent incident in which a phys- 
ician had been brought to the bedside 
of a member of the family in a farm 
home by means of the telephone, made 
these observations on the personal serv- 
ice rendered by the rural telephone 
operator: 

“That is a sample of the service 
which the country telephone line gives 
to its patrons. There is something 
warmly personal and friendly about the 
country telephone operator. The ex- 
change is usually in his or her home. 
It remains there year after year and 
the operator becomes a sort of public 
institution. 

Messages to the minister, the store, 
or the bank are relayed. Sometimes a 
farmer who has gone to town is lo- 
cated and informed of an additional 
errand to run _ before he returns 
home... . 

To most country telephone operators, 
there is a comparatively small profit 
in the operation. It becomes a public 
service, a lifetime, day and night avo- 
cation. Small wonder that the country 
people hold ‘central’ in no 
esteem.’ 


small 


London's Use of Telephone 
Increased in 1938 


As one of the world’s front-rank 
cities in telephone development, London 
made a few more notches in the yard- 
stick of progress last year. In the re- 
port of progress in London telecom- 
munications region in 1938, it is stated 
that 1,130,000,000 calls were originated 
by London subscribers—an increase of 
30,000,000 compared with the previous 
year. During the week ended on Chris- 
mas Eve 28,308,398 calls were made, 
the highest weekly figure ever recorded. 

Total number of telephone instru- 
ments in use in London at the end of 
1938 was 1,167,000 —an increase of 
58,000. During the year there was also 
an increase of 33,000 subscribers’ lines, 
the total now being 653,000. Of the 
260 exchanges in the London region, 
134 are automatic and 114 manual. 

TIM, the speaking clock, continues 
to perform a highly-appreciated serv- 
ice, and approximately 350,000 calls 
are made by London subscribers week- 
ly. During last year the total number 
of calls made to ascertain correct time 
was 17,320,000—an increase of more 
than 1,000,000 calls over 1937. This 
service has now been extended to Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, Leeds and Bristol. 
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in the Nation’s Capital 





Special Washington Correspondent 


FORMER state public service commissioner, now a Congressman, gives 


his ideas regarding the FCC ripper bills and their prospects for 


passage. ... : Senate resolutions for investigation of the FCC and the 


telegraph industry may be fused 


into a general investigation of 


communications. . . . Speculation as to Commissioner Sykes’ successor 


AST WEEK your correspondent 
[[jaronnea over to Capitol Hill to 

see what support, if any, had 
been generated among the represen- 
tatives of a sovereign people for one 
or the other of the FCC reorganiza- 
tion bills. The idea was not to make 
a door-to-door canvass of the House 
or Senate office buildings; that would 
have been impracticable. 

Instead, the first victim selected, 
or buttonholed, for cross-examina- 
tion was a member who used to be a 
state public service commissioner, 
and a mighty good one at that. This 
writer figured that by reason of his 
own background of regulatory ex- 
perience and continued interest in 
the subject, this ex-commissioner— 
if anyone—would know about how 
much of a splash the Wheeler and 
White bills were making in the con- 
gressional pond. 


HE CONGRESSMAN was dis- 
covered in his private office try- 
ing out some kind of a phonograph- 
record- playing radio attachment 
which one of the Washington news- 
papers is selling or giving away as 
part of a campaign to make the be- 
nighted denizens of the District of 
Columbia appreciate classical music, 
or something. He good-naturedly 
put away his toy, bummed a cigar 
from your correspondent, and wanted 
to know what was on his mind, if 
anything. 
it turned out that the Congress- 
man himself was opposed to both the 
Wheeler and the White bills. It 
made no difference to him that one 
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was a Democratic administration 
measure and the other inspired by 
Republican opposition. To him this 
was like the difference between a 
three-headed Tweedledee and an 11- 
headed Tweedledum. 

“No matter how thin you slice 
them,” he thundered, “they’re both 
ripper bills. And I hate ripper bills; 
I don’t care where they come from 
or who supports them.” 

The member was reminded gently 
that he hadn’t been asked yet what 
he thought about these bills but 
rather what the other members 
thought about them. 

“Well, that’s a horse of a different 
color,” he said. “I believe you'll find 
the reaction on this side mostly nega- 
tive. In fact, if you walked right 
out into the corridor of this office 
building, and collared the first ten 
members who came along, you'd 
probably find that about half had not 
made up their mind one way or the 
other, that about one out of the ten 
would not know what you were talk- 
ing about, and that the rest would 
favor doing nothing until the whole 
subject of the FCC is studied.” 

“Let’s get back to ripper legisla- 
tion, Mr. Congressman,” suggested 
your correspondent. “Why are you 
so much opposed to it? Don’t you 
think ripper bills are ever justified?” 

“That’s a hard question,” replied 
the Congressman thoughtfully. “It’s 
conceivable that a board or commis- 
sion, whether state or federal, can 
get itself tied up into such an impos- 
sible knot that the only solution is to 


by Francis X. Welch 


cut it wide open and start all over 
again from scratch. I might add 
that in all my offhand recollection of 
federal commission history, there is 
perhaps more justification for such 
action with respect to the present 
FCC than any other board ever set 
up by Congress. But just the same 
I can’t get over my aversion to the 
ripper method, even in this in- 
stance!” 


“Suppose, just for argument,” con- 
tinued the solon, “that we passed one 
or the other of these bills (it doesn’t 
matter which), and kicked every 
member of the present FCC right out 
of office. The chances are that no- 
body would be retained from the old 
crowd, with the doubtful exception 
of Chairman McNinch. If the ad- 
ministration did otherwise, there 
would be no justifiable excuse for 
ripping the commission in the first 
place. 


All right! Let the administration 
put three or eleven fresh men on the 
board and, as sure as you’re a foot 
high, the commission would be half 
to three-quarters paralyzed for six 
months, until the new men learned 
the ropes. That would be true no 
matter how well qualified by way of 
background the new _ appointees 
might be. 


They might know all there is to 
know about communications regula- 
tion as an abstract principle; but 
when it gets right down to actual 
technique, there is no substitute for 
experience right on the ground. It’s 
like taking the best cook in the world 
and putting him in a_ strange 
kitchen; the poor fellow will keep 
getting in his own way for a week or 
more. 

It is true that disadvantages might 
be minimized somewhat if staff sub- 
ordinates were raised to commission 
membership. In fact, I think it 
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might be a good thing to put the FCC 
on a career basis. That’s the way 
the British Post Office is run, and it 
seems to get along all right. How- 
ever, that is not the way we do 
things in this country, and it is idle 
to expect it. Those commission jobs 
are political plums far too choice to 
be tossed entirely to staff menials. 
Our national patronage appetite is 
too sharp to permit it.” 


66 UT WHY,” persisted your cor- 
B respondent, “are you so dead 
set against ripper laws generally?” 
“Look at the motive behind most 
ripper legislation and you can judge 
for yourself easily enough,” was the 
reply. “It is usually politics and has 
little or nothing to do with the effi- 
ciency of regulation. That is not 
entirely true of the FCC proposals. 
But look at the past examples of 


state commission ripper laws and 
what do you find? 

“In 1921, Republican Governor Len 
Small threw out a five-man Illinois 
commission and substituted a seven- 
man board of his own choosing. In 
1933, under Democratic Governor 
Horner this seven-man board was 
abolished and a five-man set-up in- 
stituted. In Pennsylvania, Demo- 
cratic Governor Earle threw out a 
bi-partisan seven-man commission in 
1935 and established a_ five-man 
Democratic commission. Now Re- 
publican Governor James is reliably 
reported to be thinking about turn- 
ing the same trick on the minority 
Democrats, if he can swing it. 

Only the other day Republican 
Governor Fitzgerald of Michigan 
threw out a state commission dom- 
inated by former Democratic Gover- 
nor Murphy’s appointees. Down in 





my original conception of static: 


disturbing element so it will no 
radio entertainment. 

typical example of human static. 
made her appearance. 


outlined by superiors 


Did we like thus and so? 
but through display of emotion. 
stroys harmony. 


and then. 


makes her appearance. 


the sun. 


chilly rebuff. 


Human static is the answer 





STATIC 
By ANNE BARNES 


Praveling Chief Operator, Lowa Independent 


T IS MOST annoying to tune in on a favorite radio program only 

to find it choppy with static 

thought my copy of Webster would enlighten me but found he 
could not answer this question to my satisfaction, so I am retaining 
an opposing element which comes 
between us and the radio program we wish to hear. 

In Noah Webster’s day there was static, even as now, but its ex- 
istence was unknown as it did not affect man’s activity. 
the mind of man soon will find a way to successfully combat this 
longer come between us and our 


[ have been thinking of another kind of static which is even more 
annoving than radio static. It is 


Everything was harmonious and peaceful in our office until Hetty 
She was not content to fit into the picture 
with the rest of us, to accept conditions and conform to practices 


Well, she did not. 
so right out; sometimes she expressed her disapproval not in words 
She just could not harmonize. She 
was a discordant note, and we know that one discordant note de- 


There is another type of human static; you and I meet her now 
She may be found in church choirs, offices, and in homes. 
No matter how contented and happy we may be with our lot in life 
for the time being, she seems to dampen our enthusiasm when she 
Whether she speaks to us in the restroom, 
or enters without a word, takes a chair, and glues her eyes on a 
magazine, she comes between us like a cloud suddenly shutting out 


“What’s the matter with her?” one operator asked in a subdued 
voice after our efforts to include her in our group had met with a 


an opposing element which comes 
between us and our desire to be contented and cheerful. 


lelephone Association, Des Moines, Lowa 


What is static, I wonder? I 


No doubt 


human static. Hetty Stone is a 


Sometimes she said 











Georgia several years ago the s 


me 
thing happened between two /uxc- 
tions of the Democratic party. 

The answer 


is usually the same. 


It’s politics and has little or nothing 
to do with the real job these com- 
missions were set up to do. it- 


urally, these things give commission 
regulation a black eye. 

However, there is no way I know 
to prevent it, outside of making the 
commission membership an elective 
job and that couldn’t be done for the 
federal commissions. Furthermore, 
an elective commission has disadvan- 
tages of its own, because there is the 
danger of getting into office commis- 
sioners who know little or nothing 
about utilities, except how to make 
speeches against them. 

The mass of voters, under such 
circumstances, too often vote along 
party or factional lines without any 
definite idea of the exact nature of 
the office or the qualifications of the 
candidate running for it. A strong 
political boss can elect a totem pol 
to the commission under such a set- 
up, and sometimes does.” 


<4 ELL, since you feel there is 
\X, no way of preventing ripper 
bills,” queried your correspondent 
“do you think commission regulatio 
is likely to suffer much from these 
periodical political upheavals?” 

“Tt’s bound to suffer some,”’ mused 
the Congressman, “but I’ve been 
painting too black a picture. You've 
got to take a broad view of such an 
important matter. Ripper bills are 
perhaps an unavoidable evil. They 
usually mark some sharp turning 
point in a political election, as when 
normally Republican states—such as 
Pennsylvania and Michigan gO 
Democratic, or return to the Repub- 
lican fold. But looking back over the 
history of commission regulation, the 
amount of ripper legislation actually 
enacted has not been very great 

“We’ve had from 35 to 47 stat 
regulatory commissions in this coun- 
try ever since 1914—or just about a 
quarter of a century—and in all that 
time we witnessed not more than a 
half-dozen cases of out-and-out rip- 
pers. That’s not a bad record. Cer- 
tainly it is nothing to be disturbed 
about to the extent of questioning 
whether the whole system of com- 
mission regulation is being under- 
mined. 

But comparatively limited as our 
experience with rippers has been, I 
am in favor of keeping it even more 
so. That is why, coming back to 
these FCC bills, I would especially 
hate to see a precedent established 
for ripping a federal commission. To 
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mv knowledge, we have never had a 
true federal commission ripped. 
There have been legislative reorgani- 
zations from time to time, such as 
when the old Federal Radio Commis- 
n was converted into the FCC. 


Ss 


But that was not a ripper. It was 
bona fide reorganization to give the 
commission more power. At that, 
nost all of the old organization 


a 

was carried over to the present FCC, 
including two of the commissioners. 
But these Wheeler and White bills 


are both disciplinary ripper bills. 
id there is more than a faint aroma 
politics about them. That is why 
think it would be most unfortunate 
or the federal government to set a 
bad example to the states in this re- 
spect. I have a feeling that a good 
many other members will feel the 
same way about it, if the bills come 
to a vote; and I think neither one of 
them will this year.” 


THER HAPPENINGS during 
QO the past week included the in- 
troduction by Senator White of a 
resolution to have the FCC and prac- 
tically all controversial phases of 
radio legislation investigated by the 
Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee. On March 8 Senator Wheeler 
submitted another resolution to have 
the same Senate interstate commerce 
committee investigate the “precari- 
ous financial and economic state” of 
the telegraph industry. 

Both of these resolutions would 
iuthorize recess investigations—that 
is to say, a continuation of its stud- 
ies by the committee after Congress 
has adjourned and at different places 
than Washington, if a change of 
scenery were expedient. 


=o hs 


It is generally believed that the 

committee is likely to fuse both of 
these resolutions into a general in- 
estigation of communications in 
which there is a possibility that the 
House interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee may want to join. 
The final form may vary somewhat 
rom the language of Senator White 
nd Senator Wheeler, but the main 
lea will be to give the whole sub- 
ject of federal regulation of com- 
inications a thorough study. 
The fact that both bills authorize 
recess investigations was regarded 
in some quarters as pointing to the 
conclusion that neither Senator 
White nor Senator Wheeler has any 
real hope of getting reorganization 
legislation affecting FCC enacted at 
this session. 

Over at the FCC itself, rumors 
were flying about the possible suc- 
essor to Commissioner Skyes, whose 
esignation takes effect April 1. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 22, 
23 and 24. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 27 and 28. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Municipal Auditorium, Junction 
City, March 30 and 31. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
April 3 and 4, 

Nebraska 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, April 
11 and 12. 

Georgia Telephone Association, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, April 13 
and 14. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 


Telephone  Associa- 


Association, Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, April 18-20. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 25 and 26. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 


10 and Il. 


Conference of class A and B 
member companies, U. S. Inde- 


pendent Telephone Association, 
Chicago, Stevens Hotel, May 15 
and 16. 

Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne Ho- 


tel, York, May 18, 19 and 20. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 


The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, June 7 and 8. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, June 13-15. 











Some think that President Roosevelt 
will follow his indicated line of prac- 
tice of picking his new appointees 
from among the lame ducks who fell 
in the cause of the New Deal at the 
recent election. 

Former Representative David J. 
Lewis, of Maryland, is frequently 
mentioned, as well as former Repre- 
sentative Maury Maverick, of Texas, 
(in the event that the latter should 
fail in his attempt to capture the 
nomination for mayor of San An- 
tonio next month). Another Texan, 
still in Congress Representative 


Fritz Lanham—was discussed as a 
“Garner candidate.” 

However, in view of the adminis- 
tration’s commitment in favor of the 
three-man commission, it is at least 
an equal likelihood that President 
Roosevelt will not name anybody 
right away for the seven-man board 

not, at least, until it becomes defi- 
nite and obvious that Congress will 
not act on FCC reorganization at 
this session. Such a delay might dis- 
turb the present close balance of 
Chairman MeNinch’s “working ma- 
jority” on the FCC. Commissioner 
Sykes has generally gone along with 
the administration, and on at least 
one occasion cast the deciding vote. 

Incidentally, don’t be surprised if 
another vacancy in the commission 
develops within the next few weeks, 
as a result of the retirement of a 
commissioner who has been very in- 
terested in the telephone industry. 


— 


Plans for Convention 


of Oklahoma Association 

Surprise entertainment for the la- 
dies and a golf tournament, Dutch 
lunch and smoker for the men the pre- 
ceding day, are included in special 
features planned for this year’s con 
vention of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association, to be held at the Huckins 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, March 27 
and 28, according to announcement by 
Secretary H. W. Hubenthal, of that 
city. The golf tournament will be held 
March 26, the day preceding the con- 
vention. 

A special invitation has been ex 
tended to non-member telephone com- 
pany representatives to attend, get ac- 
quainted and discuss their problems 
with other telephone peopie. 

Advance reservations indicate ar 
unusual number of 
phone exhibits by manufacturers and 


interesting tele- 


dealers. 
WwW Ww 


Chicago Redbook Girl 
Typifies Directory Users 

Featured on the cover of Chicago’s 
new classified telephone directory is an 
attractive girl whom one might easily 
believe to be one of the motion picture 
industry’s greatest assets. This is not 
the case, however, for this young 
woman is a typical Chicago user of the 
Redbook. 

Before publishing this directory, the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. of Chicago, 
assembled and turned over to its artist 
for the preparation of a composite pic- 
ture, 180 photographs of 
women gathered from the newspapers 
of the city. 


Chicago 
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NEW IDEAS AND SHORTCUTS 





By RAY BLAIN 


WHAT is your “pet kink” or best method of doing a certain 


job? 


Improved Manhole Heaters 


In extremely cold climates the need 


for an adequate manhole heater is 
great. Perhaps no type of work is 
more difficult to perform than cable 


splicing when fingers are cold and stiff. 
Blow torches and furnaces often 
used as a makeshift method of heating 
a manhole but, due to the possible pres- 
ence of gas, they are generally consid- 
ered dangerous. 


are 


A new type of manhole heater, re- 
cently developed, utilizes a portable 
gas-engine type generator of the 110- 
volt alternating current variety. A 
flexible duct is attached to the hot-air 


outlet beneath the generator to con- 
duct heated air into the manhole. Elec- 
tric heating units are installed near 


the outlet in this tube. These units are 
heated by current from the generator 
and controlled by a three-heat switch. 


In addition to this, a shroud is built 
around the engine to utilize the heat 
from it and the exhaust which is forced 
through the shroud by the flywheel fan. 





This manhole heater is operated by a portable 110-volt gas-engine type generator. 
uses will be found for the generator in supplying current for operating portable electric tools. 
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Why not tell others through this new department? 


The exhaust line is absolutely air-tight 
so that no gases can enter the shroud 
and be directed into the manhole. A 
dual muffler provides better silencing 
of the exhaust and the method of 
mounting eliminates any possibility of 
exhaust gases entering the manhole. 

A canvas cover may be placed over 
the entire generating unit, with only 
the exhaust pipe protruding, to keep 
the set at a high degree of temperature, 
even in sub-zero weather. The gener- 
ator set may used for other 
purposes to supply current for portable 
tools around the exchange. 


also be 


Distilled Water Container 

The sealed type, glass-jar storage 
battery, requires very little water to 
replace evaporation when the battery 
is properly maintained and not over- 
charged. Water, however, must be 
added to the individual cells occasion- 
ally, and this may be easily and quickly 


Other 


for Plant and Exchange 


accomplished by the use of a simple 
little accessory seldom associated with 
the telephone industry. 

We have successfully used for this 
purpose the one-gallon size, unbreak- 
able jug of the type commonly used 
around filling stations to add water to 
automatic storage batteries. This con- 
tainer is non-metallic, neat, convenient 
to use, and will keep distilled water 
clean and pure almost indefinitely. 





A distilled water container of the type com- 

monly used around automobile filling stations 

will be found most convenient in the telephone 

exchange when adding water to the cells of a 
storage battery. 


A glass gauge to indicate the water 
level in the container is mounted in one 
side. A short length of rubber hose 
is used to conduct the water from the 
container to the cells of the battery 
without spilling. The flow of water is 
stopped by pinching the hose near the 
end. A holder near the top is pro- 
vided to prevent a flow of water 
through the hose when not in use. 

This container may be conveniently 
kept on a small shelf at the end of the 
battery rack. The container is not ex- 
pensive and may be purchased at al- 
most any automobile supply store. This 
method certainly is an improvement 
over the usual method of keeping dis- 
tilled water in an open pitcher and then 
transferring it into the cells by a 
drippy, battery type syringe. Once 
tried, it is unlikely this method will 
ever be abandoned in telephone 
exchange. 


any 
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The Central Office Tool Board 


We know how difficult it is to main- 
tain the necessary tools in a telephone 
exchange so that they will be imme- 
diately available for use in event of 
trouble. Place these tools in a drawer, 
and they will mix with various other 
articles in a manner which makes them 
most difficult to locate when needed. 

We have found, after considerable 
experimenting, that the best method is 
to provide a tool board mounted on the 
wall in the plant room. The board can 
be conveniently made from plywood 
with quarter round used for a frame. 
It should be equipped with suitable 


IDEAS, 


ELEPHONE MEN undoubtedly 

I have been more progressive than 

the average class of worker in 
other industries. This may be due to 
the fact that telephone men have, of 
necessity, been obliged to work out 
cost-reducing ideas in order to survive 
the numerous lean years the industry 
has been forced to endure. 

Telephone men generally will agree 
that large central laboratories to de- 
velop and perfect ideas for the general 
betterment of the industry are invalu- 
able. However, many ideas must be 
originated by the practical workers in 
the field. The workers are in intimate 
contact with the every-day work and 
are the first to note its needs. Their 
rough ideas may often be improved and 
developed in the laboratories and the 
workshops of the manufacturers. 


As to the progress of Independent 
telephony the record speaks for itself. 
There is, however, one fault to be 
found with the present system. That 
fault lies in the habit of telephone men 
keeping their ideas for their own par- 
ticular needs. At the present time 
there are many ideas which are prov- 
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When tools are mounted 
on a board, similar to 
those shown on this 
page, they are readily 
accessible when needed. 
Much time usually spent 
in hunting for a desired 
tool or disentangling a 
cord is thus saved. The 
board should be planned 
to mee: the needs of 
each particular ex- 
change. It is well to 
post a list of the tools 
kept on the board, as 
shown in the lower left 
corner of the board to 
the left, so an occa- 
sional checkup may be 
made for tools that may 
be missing. 


holders for all tools ordinarily required 
for emergency use in an average tele- 
phone exchange. 

The needs will differ, although we 
have standardized on two test receiv- 
ers with test clips. One set has a dry 
cell battery in series, a hand test set, 
and a light extension cord of suitable 
length for all trouble work. The socket 
of this cord should ordinarily be of the 
insulated variety and protected with a 
suitable guard to prevent frequent 
breaking of the bulb. 

Pliers and screw drivers of various 
sizes should be kept in suitable hold- 
ers. A holder for necessary spare fuses 





used in the exchange is also a worth- 
while addition to the board. 


A number of short, single-conductor 
cords with test clips on each end are 
very convenient for rapid clearing of 
some kinds of open trouble in the ex- 
change. Other special tools required 
for each particular exchange should 
also be maintained on the tool board. 
A list of tools kept on the board may 
be maintained in a permanent manner 
under glass, either on or near the board 
for convenience and rapid checking to 
make sure that all tools are always in 
their place and available for instant 


use. 


KINKS AND SHORT-CUT METHODS 


ing beneficial to only a few when they 
could, and should, be made available to 
the entire industry. 


A general exchange of ideas would 
certainly make possible to the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry an annual 
saving of many thousands of dollars. 
Such an exchange of ideas may sound 
simple but experience has shown that 
the practical telephone man is so busy 
that he seldom has the time or the in- 
clination to write up his ideas and send 
them in to a central clearing house. 
The result is that only a few ever bene- 
fit from a new idea—no matter how 
good it may be. 


Traveling representatives of tele- 
phone manufacturers sometimes pick up 
marketable ideas and report them to 
their home office; and manufacturers 
often develop these ideas and pass them 
along to the field. So all these ideas 
and short cuts are not entirely lost to 
the industry. Some, however, are lost, 
others are never heard about; and as a 
result many time and cost-saving ideas 
do not get beyond their starting point. 

A clearing house for workable ideas 
is needed. It is suggested that anyone 


who has a meritorious idea, which 
might prove of general interest, spend 
a few minutes to write it up and then 
mail it to TELEPHONY. A rough 
sketch or snapshot may be used to put 
over the idea. Very little written text 
is needed. Cameras are now cheap, 
easy to use and generally available in 
every telephone exchange. 


You, as a telephone man, probably 
have discovered and put to worthwhile 
use a number of ideas which are con- 
stantly proving beneficial to you and 
to your company. We want those 
ideas and we urge you to send them 
in to us. A general exchange of ideas 
should work to the general advantage 
of all telephone workers. The men 
sending in the ideas for the exchange 
should obtain a great deal of satisfac- 
tion out of the fact that their pet 
ideas will help many telephone men in 
various parts of the world. 

As a starter several ideas are pre- 
sented on these pages; others will ap- 
pear in following issues. We hope that 
telephone men in all parts of the world 
will do their part to keep this “Idea 
Exchange” active and worthwhile. 
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| The Type 35A5 Wall Mounting Mono- 
phone, equipped with dial for automatic 
operation. 





The Type 40 Self-Contained The Type 34A3 Self-Contained Desk 
Desk Monophone. Monophone, arranged for manual use. 
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BUILT TO 


| Defy the Ve ws ons 


OF WEAR, AND, TEAR 


The average telephone leads a tough life. It's just one hard knock after another. Few 
telephone users "pull their punches," since they feel that if the telephone can't take the punish- 
ment of everyday use, it's just too bad! 

That is why we have built every Monophone to take everything the user can give it, and 
ask for more. Both desk and wall types use one-piece plastic moldings, heavily reinforced inside. 
The result is unusual strength without the penalty of excessive weight. Corners are rounded 
and projections minimized to reduce breakage. Even the dial is mounted in a deep recess to 
give it an added measure of protection against bumps and jolts. 


This foresight in design and extra care in construction are now reaping their reward. Tele- 
phone companies everywhere report that Monophones have set new records for low mainte- 
nance costs and reduced breakage. Built to stand punishment, Monophones of every type are 
proving that they can take it! Write for prices and full information—today! 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 























The Type !-A Monophone, for use The Type 8 Self-Contained Magneto 
with separate bell box. Monophone for desk use. 


























©. &S Hannum Asks— 


How Many Telephones Are Working? 








IN A SMALL EXCHANGE keeping a close check of the telephones in 


service means more revenue, greater accuracy and less work in making 


up the directory, a knowledge at all times of unused telephones and 


materials on hand—and the manager’s personal satisfaction in being 


able to answer correctly the question, “*How many telephones are 


working?” How one 


E HAVE two good friends, 
salesmen for rival telephone 
manufacturing companies and 
men of lifetime experience in the 
business whose opinion we value very 
highly. Recently, we asked them, 
separately, the same question. Some- 
what to our surprise, we received 
exactly the same answer from each. 

The question was: “How many 
managers can tell you how many 
telephones they are operating at 8 
o’clock this morning?’”’ The answer 
was “About one in 50.” 

At one time the writer had an ac- 
tive part in operating an exchange 
of about 2,000 stations. We thought 
we were keeping pretty close check 
on things but found, to our surprise, 
that we had given free service for 
several months to two subscribers 
through failing to get them on the 
records. 

It was high time, we concluded, 
for us to know more about our busi- 
ness; and finally we worked out a 
system so that we knew each morn- 
ing exactly how many telephones 
were working and had a check which 
made it almost impossible for mis- 
takes to occur. For a starting point, 
we first tried to ascertain how many 
telephones were working, and this 
was done as carefully as possible by 
counting the ledger and switchboard, 
allowing for party lines and using 
every means to be correct. 

The next step was to give orders 
that no telephones were to be moved, 
taken out, or installed without a 
written order from the office. These 
orders were called “work sheets” and 
were nothing more than a sheet torn 
from a pencil tablet with a carbon 
copy remaining in the office. They 
usually covered the work for one day 
and did not refer to anything but 
the handling of telephones. A sam- 
ple work sheet, for instance, might 
look something like that shown in 
Fig. 1. 
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company 


kept track of its telephones 


You will note that it provides for a 
removal and an installation and, as 
they are only a block apart, the same 
line will be used. Also John Larson 
is moving from 647 Cedar to 814 
Oak. As we expect that a new tenant 
will want a telephone at 647 Cedar, 
we put in another telephone for Lar- 
son and leave his old telephone in 
for the new tenant. 


921, Page is only to be moved to 
a different location in the house, and 
it is perhaps advisable to keep a rec- 
ord of it, even if a charge is not 
made. 

Next morning the installer takes 
the sheet remaining in the office from 
the day before and O. K.’s the 
work completed and checks that not 
finished. “He may mark on it line, 
cable and drop numbers used, or 
those details may be taken care of 
by the wire chief, if one is kept on 
the job. 

The next thing is writing up the 
“work book,” as we called it for lack 
of a better name. This may be al- 
most any blank book with pages a 
little larger than letter size. If one 
is bought for the purpose, a double 
entry ledger is probably the best rul- 
ing. We next draw a line down the 
middle of the left-hand page and use 
a page or more for each month. 

The right-hand page is used as a 
record of moves. It should show 
what date; who, including number, 
from where to where; if only to a 
new location in the house, it may be 
described as a “house move.” The 
left-hand page records the ins and 
outs and might look as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

As this book is written up every 
morning, it is only necessary to count 
by how many rulings the ins or outs 
column is the longer, and add or sub- 
tract them from the number at the 
top of the page to see how many 
telephones are working each morn- 
ing. 


We note that we installed a tele- 
phone at 814 Oak for the Larson 
move (Fig. 1) and did not remove 
his old telephone at 647 Cedar. As 
this telephone is not drawing rental 
until the new tenant moves in, we 
don’t consider it working but a rec- 
ord is kept as will appear later. 

The ledger clerk writes her ledger 
from the work book. The chief oper- 
ator may also use it for her records 
which should consist of an alphabet- 
ical directory and a set of numerical 
cards. Cable records may be kept by 
the wire chief, if any, or by anyone 
else who can best take care of it. 

There is not much chance for error 
if records are kept as outlined, but 
we shall proceed to describe the plug 
which makes the method practically 
water-tight. This we call a “balance 
book,” although it is a poor name for 
it. It was written up daily, or at 
least every two or three days, and 
would look something like this: 


Total telephones owned.... 1,690 


Working April 1.......... 1,67 

864 old, Larson 647 Cedar. 
any others 
any others 

In storeroom: 
K desk 
ere ee 
1,000-ohm wall, American 
1,600-ohm wall.......... 


See DO 


oe be CO 





er ee are 1,690 1,690 


You will note that a record appears 
here of any telephone left awaiting 
a subscriber and that we make a bal- 
ance between any such telephones 
plus the telephones in the storeroom 
plus the number working and the 
total number we own. We did not 
leave a telephone in a location await- 
ing a subscriber unless left on a drop 
in working condition. There may be 
a little trouble in the storeroom but 
unusable sets can be marked with 
chalk, “obs,” or tagged; but when 
the employes realize that every tele- 
phone must be accounted for until it 
becomes obsolete, it isn’t so bad. 

This method requires no specially 
printed forms, and only a_ small 
amount of time to keep up. The 
work book is of immense help when 
making up a directory and can be 
quickly checked with the ledger. A 
subscriber once claimed that his tele- 
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Fig. |. A sample “work sheet" suggested for 

making a written record, with carbon copy, 

of telephones to be moved, taken out or 
installed. 


phone was installed about four 
months later than it really was. We 
showed him the work book with the 
“In’s” on the previous and succeed- 


ing dates and it took all the argu- 
ment out of him. 

If work is going on, we would 
count the storeroom and make a bal- 
ance about every two days. In case 
any slip has been made, it is best to 
balance often enough so it will still 
be within reach of someone’s mem- 
ory. 

We once asked a manager how 
many subscribers he had. He didn’t 
know as “We haven’t counted our 


ledger lately’ —and we would be just 
a little doubtful after they had count- 
ed it. 

This plan can be modified to suit 
an exchange of any size and to fit 
into different working crews. All 
this is some trouble, of course. But 
it is pretty fine to be able when 
someone inquires, “How many tele- 
phones are working?” to push out 
your shirt front and tell them—ex- 
actly. . 

















Fig. 2. This sample left-hand page from the "work book’ records the ins and outs. 
The right-hand page (not shown) is used to record telephone moves. 
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So Close to the Forest 
Can't See the Trees 
By YE OLD OBSERVER 

Up to a year or so ago, whenever I 
needed gas or oil for my car, I usually 
took the line of least resistance and 
purchased it at the most convenient 
filling station, but not one attendant 
had sold me on his particular station. 
One Sunday morning, however, on the 
way home from church, I stopped at a 
large chain station—and have been 
dealing there almost exclusively ever 
Why? 

Because they give me service, and 
are continuing to do so. Mind you, I 
am paying top price for everything I 
buy, but I am glad to do so because I 
am more than satisfied. This is what 
sold me: 

As soon as my car drew up in front 
of the gasoline pump, the attendant 
was immediately at my service. He not 
only inquired as to my needs—five gal- 
lons of gas—but requested permission 
to check the oil. He found that I 
needed a quart. He then checked the 
radiator and filled it to the top, being 
careful not to spill any surplus over 
the chrome. 
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since! 





in the Operating Field 


Wiping off my windshield and win- 
dows with a clean chamois, he asked 
me to drive over and have my tires 
checked. After bringing them up to 
the required pressure, he suggested a 
new blade in the windshield wiper as 
it was practically worn out. 

The whole transaction was carried 
out with so little apparent sales effort, 
and in such a pleasant personal way, 
that I have been going back once or 
twice a week since then. Wouldn’t 
you? 

We, as telephone experts, have a job 
to do along similar lines. We slrould 
go out of our way to do extra courte- 
sies and not become mechanical in our 
daily contacts with the public. 

Many a final account can be collected 
if we will only appreciate what the 
other fellow (customer) has had to 
contend with and accept partial pay- 
ments spread over a reasonable period 
of time. 

You can make friends for your com- 
pany and mine by appreciating, particu- 
larly with business accounts, that there 
is such a thing as a seasonable period 
when your customer can’t always sell 
his merchandise. If you carry them 


with reasonable credit, this policy pays 
dividends later on. 

A great deal of educational effort 
has yet to be done on selling subscrib- 
ers that our collection policy is a 
reasonable one—that it is not simply a 
mechanical, cold-blooded routine which 
must be carried out. 

Good judgment and reasonable ex- 
tension of credit, will go a long way 
towards making good public relations. 


—- VY 


New Exchange to Be 
Erected in Los Angeles 
So that 100 per cent dial service for 
the Los Angeles area will be completed 
this year, the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. is planning the construction 
of a three-story building in Los An- 
geles to cost $200,000. Construction 
of the concrete and steel building is 
already under way with the expecta- 
tion of finishing it some time in June. 
All subscribers with Vermont and Uni- 
versity prefixes will be served from it. 
It will be finished in architectural 
concrete with a specially treated sur- 
face. Approximately one million dol- 
lars will be expended in dial switching 
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cutover from manual to dial equipment. 
With this installation it will be pos- 
sible for telephone users in the district 
to dial directly all telephones in Ingle- 
wood and Culver City, as well as all 
Los Angeles telephones. Changes in 
the and Culver City 
changes are being made simultaneously 
these 
changes under the dial system. 


Inglewood ex- 


to place all telephones in ex- 


New Employe's Magazine 
for California Company 


The Associated Circle is the name of 
a new monthly magazine published fo 





the employes of the Associated Tele- 
phone Co. Ltd., Santa Monica, Cal. Its 
first issue in January consisted of 15 
well-prepared and well-arranged pages, 
on which were recorded messages from 
officials of the company, news from the 
various districts and a variety of inter- 
esting features. 

President C. F. Mason, on the presi- 
dent’s page, expressed his hope that the 
new publication would afford means of 
bringing employes closer together in a 
spirit of cooperation and service. Irvin 
S. Cobb, a member of the board of di- 
rectors, was generous in his praise of 
the new magazine and volunteered to 
contribute from time to time. 


The planographing of the page: of 
the new publication, which are attvac- 
tively arranged and interspersed with 
illustrations, is excellent. 


— = 


Cuban Telephone Co. 
Bonds to Be Called 


The Cuban Telephone Co. will re- 
deem on September 1, 1939, at 105, all 
of its first lien and refunding mort- 
gage, series A, 742 per cent bonds dus 
in 1941. Payment will be made at th 


Bank in New York 
prior to the 


National City 


trustee, at any time 


demption date. 


The Operators’ Corner 





By MAYME WORKMAN 


lraffic Supervisor, The Hlinois Telephone 


{LL DEPARTMENTS of the Telephone Company 


volved in Maintaining 


“\Y/ HAT are the essential 
things an operator should 
do in order to have the 
goodwill of all her subscribers?” is 
the fifth query in 
of questions. 

From the viewpoint of the 
tomer, a satisfactory grade of serv- 
not rendered if he fails to ob- 
tain connection with the desired sta- 
tion or if it is necessary to make re- 
peated attempts to that 
tion. This condition is substantiated 
by a review of the records of service 
criticisms which show that approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the unfavor- 
able reactions received from the cus- 
tomers pertain to the failure to com- 
plete local calls. 

While improvements in the number 
of calls completed depend upon the 
activities of all departments of the 
telephone company traffic, com- 
mercial and plant we will touch 
upon the major factors involving the 
completion of calls from the traffic 
standpoint. 

The most frequent causes for in- 
complete calls in operating work are: 
BUSY REPORTS 
a) Failure to test all lines of an 
underlined group before giving 
a busy report. 

Slow disconnects. Slow 
nects of either cord increase the 
holding time of the lines involved 
and the possibilities of unneces- 
sary busy reports on incoming 
calls to these lines. There 


this week’s series 
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reach sta- 


discon- 
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Satisfactory 


Association, Springfield, Il 


fre In- 


Telephone Service. 


tendency to delay disconnect of 
the front until after 
position of other work. Prompt 
disconnection of front cords is 
important and full advantage 
should be taken of the possibili- 
ties for overlapping this with 
other operations. 


cord dis- 


make a subsequent 
complete the 


c) Failure to 


attempt to call 


when the subscriber doubts a 
busy report. Subsequent at- 
tempts will result in a completed 
call in some instances and, if 


courteously suggested, will give 
the subscriber an impression of 
the operator’s desire to complete 
his call. 

d) Testing the wrong line. Failure 
to test the jack deliberately with 
the plug on a slant and to check 
the jack as it is tested. 

DON’T ANSWER AND DID 

WaIT CALLS 

a) Failure to make an immediate 
attempt to complete each call as 
soon as acknowledge. 

b) Failure to seat the plug in the 
jack. 

c) Failure to set or ring with cor- 
rect party-line key. 

d) Disregard of multiple markings 
or misplugging which results in 
ringing vacant stations. 

(e) Giving “don’t answer” 

too soon. 

Improper ringing on local mul- 

tiple calls. 


NOT 


reports 


CALLS ABANDONED AFTER REACTIO> 

(a) Failure to concentrate on the 
subscriber’s order and accepting 
doubtful orders, the most 
frequent causes of wrong num- 


are 


bers. 
b Indifferent 
(c) Failure to make an immediatt 
attempt to complete each call as 
soon as it is acknowledged. 


manner. 


d) Misplugging and ringing wrong 
numbers. 
e) Slow answer to recalls. 
Uniform service is also essential 
in maintaining the goodwill of all of 
All signals should 
be answered promptly, in the orde) 
of their appearance. This, of courss 
the development of 


your subscribers. 


necessitates 

teamwork 
Combine all of these things with a 

pleasing voice personality and you 

have the answer to question No. 5 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. Do put the first chargeable 
report on the face of the ticket 
although there is a “BY” or “DA” 
report ? 


you 


+ 


What do you write on your tick: 
if a party you call is out of tow 
for a week? 

3. After “PN,” is there any subse- 
quent attempt time that may be 
put on the ticket? 

1. Is it necessary for tributary office 
to check toll calls with toll center 
each day? 

5. What are the essential things an 
operator should do in order to 
have the goodwill of all her sub- 
seribers? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 24. 
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Financial News and Data 





Revenue Decrease of 


Lincoln (Neb.) T. & T. Co. 


Revenues of the Lincoln Telephone 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., de- 
ased $72,433 during the year 1938, 
mm the 1937 total of $2,666,315, ex- 
revenues $15,980 
mm $1,850,484, while toll revenues 
ypped $59,962, from $658,590. The 


> & 


dropping 


( nge 


ver portion of the company’s terri- 
has been hard-hit once more so 
as crop production is concerned. 
Operating expenses were $904,157, 
decrease of $43,653, and total teie- 
one expenses of $2,101,642 repre 
Net earn- 


were $564,673, a decrease of $8,- 


ted a $63,710 decrease. 


25, while sundry net earnings of $71,- 
This left a 

tal net of $636,238, a decrease of 
$8,474. Interest deductions of $162Z,- 
066 brought the balance of net profits 
$474,172, a decrease of $7,402. 


dividends 


5 showed little change. 


Preferred stock totaling 
}42.582 and common stock dividends 
$119,641 were paid. 

Company stations in service at the 
d of the year were 64,461, a loss of 

105. Of these, there were 35,734 man- 
a decrease of 1766, while dial tele- 
ones increased 861. Main stations 
re 52,693, a decrease of 1,085, pri- 
te branch exchanges 5,382, an in- 
ase of three and extensions 6,389, 


nerease of 177. 


he company has a plant costing 
5.759.000, with common stock issue 
$2,000,000 and preferred stock is 
of $5.709.700, and a bond issue of 
UO OO, 


It has a surplus of $421,- 


_— a 


Ohio Bell's 1938 Report 
Shows Gains, Losses 
\ net gain for the year of 18,098 


ephones, accompanied by improve- 
nts in speed and efficiency of service, 
experienced in 1938 by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., President Ran- 
dolph Eide said in presenting the com- 
pany’s annual report at a meeting of 
board of directors in Cleveland. 
Although the early months of 1938 
owed a gain in the number of tele- 
ones, there was an actual loss during 
summer months, less telephones be- 
g in service on September 1 than at 
beginning of the year. But the up- 
turn in the general business curve late 
the year was accompanied by a de- 
ind for more telephone service, Mr. 
| 
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de pointed out, and the net gain of 


18,098 telephones amounted to a 2.6 
per cent increase. This raised the 
company’s total to 713,528 telephones 
at the end of 1938, or 8,304 under the 
peak station development of 1930. 

A large part of the report is devoted 
to the service results of the past year 
and to the obligation of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Bell System in 
meeting their responsibility for a large 
part of the telephone service in Ohio 
and in the nation. 

Including approximately 157,000 
telephones operated by the Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone Co., nearly 
295,000 stations operated by 268 Ohio 
companies not owned by the Bell Sys- 
tem, and the 713,528 Ohio Bell sta 
tions, there were more than 1,171,000 
telephones in Ohio at the year’s end. 

During the year’ the 
handled 1,205,000,000 local telephone 


connections, an increase of 30,000,000 


company 


or 2.6 per cent over the previous year. 
There was a falling off in long distance 
ealls, 20,800,000 originating on the 
company’s telephones. This was less 
by 1,380,000 calls, or 6.3 per cent, than 
in 1937. 

Mr. Eide pointed out that the fact a 
customer’s telephone was out of order, 
on an average, only once in every 26 
months, was evidence that the com- 
pany’s plant is in excellent operating 
condition. When unavoidable service 
interruptions occurred, they were 
cleared promptly, he said—98 per cent 
within a few hours on the same day 
on which they occurred. 

With the year showing a further re 
cut-offs, 
wrong numbers, and in other service ir 
regularities, 99.2 per cent of the 1,205 


duction in connections to 


000,000 local calls were handled with- 
out errors. 

“The average speed of long distance 
calls again was improved from a low 
average of 90 seconds in 1937 to 84 
,’ said Mr. Eide. “Dur 


ing the year, 93 per cent of all long 


seconds in 1938 


distance calls were completed to dis 
tant cities in the same manner as local 
calls, with the calling customer holding 
the line.” 

Expenditures for replacements and 
extensions of and betterments to plant 
and other general improvements and 
rearrangements amounted to $14,000,- 
061 in 1938. Plant valued at $11,026,- 
683 was retired from service, resulting 
in a net increase in plant investment of 
$2,973,378. 

Mr. Eide said that at the end of the 
year the investment of the Ohio Bell 


Telephone Co. in telephone plant at 
cost was nearly $185,000,000. It had 
9,354 employes, with 1938 payroll ex- 
penditure of $17,314,767. 

While telephone operating revenues 
were experiencing a decrease, operat- 
ing expenses, excluding taxes, were un- 
dergoing an increase in 1938, accord- 
ing to the report. Revenues amounted 
to $41,669,721, a decrease of $250,419 
compared to 1937. Operating expenses 
of $26,665,119 represented an increase 
of $238,427 over the preceding year. 
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Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell's 1938 Earnings Increase 
The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co. had a net revenue of 
$2,680,119 for 1938. This compared 
with a profit of $2,455,185 in 1937. 
On December 31, the company had 
181,749 stations in service, a gain of 
3618 telephones for the year. This 
total represented a gain of 33,739 tele- 
phones from the depression low which 
occurred in January 1934, President A. 
J. Allen stated in his annual report for 
the directors to stockholders. 
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Western Light & Telephone 
Equals 1937 Return 

The Western Light & Telephone Co. 
had net income of $257,017 for 1938, 
equal to 9 cents a share on common 
stock after dividend requirements on 
preferred stock, against $256,756, or 9 
cents a common share earned for 1937. 
Interest charges were earned 4.8 times 
against 4.7 times the preceding year. 

Total operating revenue amounted to 
$2,127,077, against $2,184,740 in 1937. 
Operating expenses and taxes wer 
$1,521,685 during 1938 against $1,- 
536,433 in 1937. 

The balance sheet at December 31 
showed cash of $431,524 against $383.- 
121 a year earlier. Earned surplus for 
1938 was $417,688 against $319,590 in 
1937. 


— a 


Indiana Bell's 1938 Income 
Under Preceding Year 
Despite a substantial increase in total 
revenues during 1938, the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co.’s annual report shows a 
small decrease in net income compared 
with the preceding year. The company 
reported total revenues of $13,181,- 
752.81, compared with $12,984,950.70 
in 1937. Operating expenses were 
$8,385,234.19 as against $8,289,317.46. 
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After providing for maintenance, de- 
preciation and amortization, general 
and miscellaneous expenses, net income 
available for dividends was $2,335,- 
932.67, against $2,361,407.06 in 1937. 
Dividend payments on the common 
stock amounted to $2,310,000 leaving 
a balance of $25,932.67 carried to sur- 
plus. The total surplus on December 
31 last, was $939,374.77. 

Highlights of the report include: 
Total assets of $53,915,711.95; an in- 
crease of 7,094 new telephone installa- 
tions, making a total of 473,970 owned 
and connecting telephones in service; 
net increase of $179,000 in operating 
revenues, due mainly to the gain in 
telephone installations and partly to a 
business increase during the last half 
of the year. The company paid a total 
of $2,067,000 in taxes during the year, 
an increase of 42 per cent over three 
years ago. 

Most of the gain in telephones last 
year was made during the last six 
months. The year’s gain was less than 
half the gain of 1937. Long distance 
business was 5.5 per cent below the 
previous year, even though there was 
an upward trend in business. 
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Annual Report of Manitoba 
Telephone System 


The annual report of the Manitoba 
Telephone System, Winnipeg, Can., as 
of November 30, 1938, shows that the 
general improvement in business con- 
ditions continued throughout 1938, al- 
though the net gain in number of sub- 
scribers was not as great as during 
1937. In 1937 the net gain of stations 
was 3,865, while the net gain for 1938 
amounted to only 2,522 plus a gain of 
51 in connecting company telephones. 
As of November 30, the total number 
of telephones in the province was 71,- 
248, approximately 5,000 below the 
1929 peak. 

During the year, 13,730 new services 
were connected and 11,208 were dis- 
continued. Expectations of a large in- 
crease in rural telephones failed to ma- 
terialize, mainly because of the consid- 
erable drop in grain prices. The sys- 
tem gained 642 rural subscribers dur- 
ing the year, principally through ef- 
forts of employes in the country who 
carried on a consistent canvass, states 
Commissioner J. E. Lowry in the 31st 
annual report of the system. 

Due partly to the inauguration of 
monthly billing during the year the out- 
standing accounts per subscriber in the 
city were lower than for any year since 
the depression. Gross revenue for the 
year amounted to $3,199,538.39, an in- 
crease of $144,232.39 over 1937, or an 
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ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 22 


1. The first chargeable report is not entered on the face of the 
ticket unless this report is received by the CLR operator or 
operator making the first attempt on the call. 


4. Some companies are of the opinion that this procedure is neces- 
However, no setup for this routine is covered in the oper- 
This procedure involves time, labor and use of 
circuits, and ordinarily the amount of errors discovered would 


Please refer to preface for answer. 








improvement of approximately 5 per 
cent over the previous year. Long dis- 
tance and toll revenues increased $31,- 
130.36, an increase of 5.6 per cent over 
1937. 

Surplus for the year, after crediting 
$72,000 to reserve for intangible cap- 
ital, was $164,413.02. Accumulated 
surplus to date is $297,511.91. Total 
reserves and surplus amounted to $12,- 
306,804.07, an increase of $576,630.04 
over 1937. 

Financing of the system, as in pre- 
vious years, was by use of reserves. 
The total reserves invested in plant and 
appropriation for reduction of bonded 
debt now amounts to $3,811,000. Total 
assets, as of November 30, amounted to 


$33,652,919.77, inclusive of a plant 
value of $22,719,509.54. 
“Generally speaking,” states Com- 


missioner Lowry, “it may be said that 
the relations between the system and 
its customers were never better. This 
can be measured best by a complete 
absence of criticism. The responsibil- 
ity for this satisfactory condition is the 
prompt, courteous and reliable service 
given by employes in any emergency. 
It is considered a duty to the public 
that these relations not only be main- 
tained but, where possible, improved.” 

“The telephone system at present,” 
says Mr. Lowry in concluding his re- 
port, “‘is in a very sound condition; re- 
serves and other requirements are ade- 
quate for almost any emergency. Out- 
side and inside plant have been main- 
tained to a right standard and where 
has been rebuilt or remod- 
Rates for service are now on a 
where anyone requiring such 
service may have it and at a cost, the 
average of which is the lowest in the 
Dominion. 


necessary 
eled. 
seale 


“Service throughout the province has 
never been better and a sympathetic 
understanding between employes and 
users has been responsible in no small 
degree for this desirable result.” 


January Gross Income 
of Bell Companies 


Gross income of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. increased to 
$9,025,996 in January, from $8,738,322 
in the opening month of 1938, the com- 
pany reports. 

Net income $563,609, against 
$750,663 in January, 1938, but the 
statement pointed out that the total did 
not include dividends from operating 
subsidiaries, the principal source of the 
parent company’s income. Dividend 
income is shown in the quarterly re- 
ports. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. re- 
ported January net income of $1,053,- 
200, compared with $845,139 a year 
ago. The New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. had a January net in- 
come of $622,465, against $538,648 in 
January, 1938. 


was 
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New Jersey Bell Earns 
$6.18 a Share in 1938 


Earnings of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. in 1938 were equivalent 
to $6.18 a share on common stock. 
After payments of $5 a share were 
made, a balance of $1,650,635 was 
transferred to the company’s surplus 
account. 

Chester I. Barnard, president of the 
company, reported telephone activity 
in New Jersey followed the trend of 
general business last year, with an im- 
provement in the later months after an 
earlier decline had continued from 
1937. Long distance calls numbered 
1,900,000, off 2 per cent from 1937, 
but the total volume of both local and 
toll calls averaged a daily increase of 
80,000. 

There was a net gain of 15,429 tele- 
phones during 1938. The station gain 
in 1937 was 33,703. There was a total 
of 702,955 telephones at the close of 
1938, a new year-end peak number. 
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Total operating revenues last year 
were $48,523,103, compared with $48,- 
44,510 the previous year. Operating 
expenses were $33,091,070, against 
33,069,756 in 1937. Net operating in- 
come was $8,770,696, compared with 
$8,630,636 in 1937. The company esti- 
ated the amounts were 4.06 per cent 
n book cost of physical property and 
orking capital. 
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Michigan Bell's Earnings 
Drop During 1938 
Operating revenues of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. for 1938 totaled 
$40,116,000, or 1.1 per cent less than 
n 1937, while operating expenses, ex- 
clusive of taxes, were $425,334,000, or 
substantially the same as in 1937, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual report 
submitted by President George M. 
Welch to the stockholders. 
Operating taxes of $5,364,000 were 
6.9 per cent greater than in 1937 and 


required 13.3 per cent of the operating 
revenues. This was the equivalent of 
$8.09 per telephone in service as com- 
pared with $7.95 in 1937 and $5.83 in 
1929. Net income for the year 
amounted to $7.04, compared to $7.82 
in 1937. 

Dividends of $6.50 per share were 
paid, and a balance of $677,000 was 
transferred to surplus, of which $179,- 
000 was reserved for possible refund of 
intrastate toll revenues. 

Heavy losses of telephones in serv- 
ice were encountered during June and 
July, according to the report, with mod- 
erate gains in the other 10 months. 
Total gain for the year was 21,254, 
compared with 64,545 in 1937. 

Some 680,225 telephones were in 
service at the end of the year; the daily 
average of 3,240,000 local calls was 
about the same as for 1937, while the 
year’s 26,165,000 long distance mes- 
sages were 1,109,000 fewer than in 
1937. 


Personals 


JOSEPH A. GRIFFIN, supervisor of 
disbursement accounting methods for 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York City, has been made 
general auditor of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Boston, 
Mass. He succeeds Frederic E. Moore 
who resigned because of ill health. 

Mr. Griffin’s experience with the Bell 
System dates back to June 23, 1910, 
when he was first employed as a clerk 
by the Western Electric Co. in Chicago. 
Two years later he became a clerk in 
the accounting department of the cen- 
tral group, Bell telephone companies, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

His next position was in the capacity 
of traveling auditor for the central 
group, after which (in 1916) he went 
with the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
as chief clerk in the plant accounting 
department. Following two years’ serv- 
ce in the world war, Mr. Griffin re- 
turned to his job as chief clerk in No- 
vember, 1919. 

In 1920 he was promoted to the po- 
ition of plant accountant of the Michi- 
gan Bell and in the spring of 1924 he 
was transferred to the comptroller’s de- 
partment of the A. T. & T. Co. 


WwW 


FRANK W. CARPENTER has been 
appointed by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. to the position of gen- 
eral commercial manager for Iowa. He 
succeeds C. R. Ives, who was killed in 
an automobile accident. 

Mr. Carpenter has been with the 
company in a number of capacities for 
18 years. He is succeeded as assistant 
to the general manager by R. J. 
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Fischer, who has been supervisor of 
employment and training practices in 
the general offices at Omaha. 

Ww 

HARRY F. BACON, service repre- 
sentative of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. in Indianapolis, Ind., who retires 
April 1 after 49 years of service, was 
recently the guest of honor at a fare- 
well luncheon. 

Mr. Bacon began work with the old 
Central Union Telephone Co. in Indi- 
anapolis. He later became night man- 
ager and then wire chief. In 1923 he 
was assigned to the engineering depart- 
ment and in 1926 was transferred to 
the commercial department. He as- 
sumed his present duties as service rep- 
resentative in 1931. 

In 1914 he built the first telephone 
system at the Indianapolis motor speed- 
way and every year since that time has 
directed the personnel handling the 
communication system for the 500-mile 
race. 

WwW 

ROY G. BROWN, auditor of receipts 
for the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been made chief 
accountant of the company. 

Mr. Brown, who lives in Cleveland 
Heights, was born in the city of Cleve- 
land, where he obtained his education. 
He advanced in the telephone business 
from the position of mail boy with the 
old Cleveland Telephone Co., through 
various positions, including service 
with the Central Union Telephone Co. 
in Columbus, until he became super- 
visor of revenue accounting methods 
in Columbus and later in Cleveland. 
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New Building Houses 








By J. R. SHIPLEY 


Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


ODERN common battery equip- 
M ment recently replaced the 37- 

year old magneto switchboard 
at Columbus, Kans. The new four- 
position Kellogg 12-1600 Masterbuilt 
switchboard was cut into service speedi- 
ly and without difficulty. The Colum- 
bus Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
serving the district since 1905 when it 
began operations with a second-hand 
multiple magneto board and a handful 
of subscribers. Today, it has a county- 
wide system consisting of 680 city sub- 
scribers, 280 rural lines and direct con- 
nections with eight towns. 

With constant growth of the system 
and the need for faster, more efficient 
service the company’s officials realized 
a definite need for better equipment. 
The company was not ready to convert 
to full common battery, so universal 
equipment was chosen. 

The new four-position board has an 
ultimate local line capacity of 1,600 
lines multipled on a four-panel basis. 
Ample space for rural and toll lines, 
using either drop or lamp signals, is 
provided below the local multiple. 
Space for recording trunks, pay-station 
lines, local-to-rural trunks and other 
miscellaneous apparatus is also pro- 
vided. 

With this board, toll may be handled 
in many ways: on a straight toll basis, 
using recording trunks and toll cord 





The main frame and relay rack in Columbus exchange are located 
back of the switchboard. 
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This new four-position Kellogg 


circuits; by combination operators who 
handle toll and rural service and help 


quired; and in other ways depending 
on the requirements. 
The universal line circuit provides a 


Switehboard Equipment 





12-1600 Masterbuilt switchboard was recently installed at 
Columbus, Kans., by the Columbus Mutual Telephone Co. 


arrangement does away with transfe1 
trunks between positions by placing 
every line within reach of each oper- 
ator. Five-frequency harmonic ring- 
ing, double lamp supervision with a 
dark key-shelf, audible busy test sig- 
nal, reverting ringing tone, instanta- 





New exchange building at Columbus, Kans., is attractive and well- 
arranged for carrying on the telephone business. 
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neous disconnect on the answering cord 
and instantaneous ringing cut-off are 
vided with the common battery cord 
circuits—features to assure subscribers 
é ellent service. 


[he new switchboard is making pos- 
sible an important saving in mainte- 
nanee costs as well as a reduction in 
And at 
the same time, service has been greatly 


the operating force required. 
improved. Every one concerned is 
more than pleased with the new equip- 
ment. 

\ new brick building was constructed 
house the new exchange equipment. 


ddern equipment and adequate facili- 
for future requirements and 
growth have been incorporated in the 
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building. The switchboard is located 
in one end of the building; the racks 
and main frame are in the center and 
the executive offices, restrooms, etc., 
are located in the other end. 

T. E. Devoe, president; C. M. Cooper, 
vice-president; C. W. Van Zandt, treas- 
urer; T. T. Span, secretary; J. M. 
Forbes; E. M. Blake and Geo. Fields, 
directors are the men responsible for 
the improvement in equipment and ex- 
pansion of the Columbus Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

Columbus, county seat of Cherokee 
County, is the center of the coal, lead 
and zinc mines of southeastern Kansas. 
Four railroads and a bus line connect 
with this typical American community. 


Obituaries 





FREDERIC A. dePEYSTER, Chi- 
cago, Ill., former general traffic man- 
ager for the state area of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., passed away Tues- 
day, February 21 in Cocoa, Fla., where 
he had gone in January because of ill 
health. 

Mr. dePeyster entered the telephone 
business in 1894 when he became a 
night operator in New York. He served 
in various capacities in traffic depart- 

ents of Bell companies in Boston, 
Mass., Indianapolis, Ind., and Columbus, 
Ohio, in following years. In 1911 he 
was transferred to Chicago as assistant 

neral traffic superintendent for the 
central group of the Bell companies. In 
1912 he was placed in charge of the 
traffic department in the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co.’s suburban division. 

In 1916 Mr. dePeyster was appointed 
traffic superintendent for Chicago and 
when the area organization was formed 

1928 he became general traffic man- 
ager. In July, 1938, he took over gen- 
eral supervision of company’s state 
area’s open house project. On Janu- 

3, 1939, he completed 45 years’ 
ervice with the Bell System. 

Surviving are his widow, Florence; 
a daughter,, Mrs. Jane van Buren; and 
two sons, Frederic A. Jr., 
Bryant. 


and Joseph 
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JAMES ERNEST MacPHERSON, of 
Montreal, Quebec, Can., vice-president 
and director of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada, died March 6, after a brief 
illness. He was 68 years old. 

He was appointed vice-president of 
t sell Telephone Co. of Canada in 
1925 and was elected a director in 
1930. He was a representative of the 
Bell company in Ottawa for more than 
a quarter of a century. 
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Sir Robert Borden, wartime Prime 
Minister of Canada, paid tribute to 
him in 1925 on the occasion of his 
transfer from Ottawa to Montreal by 
saying “duty and service never called 
him up and got the wrong number.” 

Mr. MacPherson was born in Water- 
town, Wis., December 11, 1870. He 
was taken to Canada by his parents 
at the age of five and was educated 
privately and in the Montreal high 
school. His career with the Bell com- 
pany began in 1892 as a traveling audi- 
tor. After five years in that position 
he was appointed local manager of the 
company in Ottawa. 

He spent a great deal of time fur- 
thering the Boy Scout movement and 
in 1933 succeeded Dr. Frank D. Adams 
as district commissioner for Montreal. 
He also was a member of the Rhodes 
scholarship committee for Quebec Prov- 
ince. 

Surviving are his widow; a son, J. 
S. B. MacPherson of Montreal, and a 
daughter, Mrs. C. C. Thackray of Mon- 
treal. 
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PERCY A. MEGAHEE, age 45, of 
Atlanta, Ga., assistant division attorney 
for the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., died February 25, after a 
three months’ illness. 

A native of Thomson, Ga., Mr. Mega- 
hee was a graduate of Emory Univer- 
sity. He was a member of Druid Hills 
Methodist Church. 

He had been associated with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for the last 15 years. 

Surviving, besides his widow, are his 
father, J. S. Megahee; a daughter, Mar- 
celle Megahee, and a brother, Grover 
Megahee, of Atlanta. 
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Air gaps for protection against static 
where crosses with electric circuits are 


not likely to occur. 


No. 977AA, pictured at the 
top, is the standard arrester 
with many operating com- 
panies, can be easily con- 
verted into the fuse-type 
protector when power 
comes. 


The No. 975B arrester has 
adjustable saw-tooth metal 
discharge plates, normally 
set .004" from the carbon 
block, forming self-cleaning 
air gaps. Can be supplied 
with or without metal cover. 
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Col. Blair Joins Automatic 
Electric Technical Staff 
Colonel William Richards Blair, 
prominent physicist and research tech- 
nician, for many active in the 
service of various departments of the 
United States government, has joined 
the technical staff of Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, for which he will act in 
an advisory capacity on matters of 


years 





COL. W. R. BLAIR, formerly in charge 
of Signal Corps laboratories, Ft. Mon- 
mouth, N. J., is now a member of the 
technical staff of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Company. 
technical and scientific importance. Col. 
Blair recently retired as director in 
chief of the Signal Corps laboratories 
of the United States Army, which posi- 
tion he had held continuously 
1930. 

Col. Blair received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of Kansas and 
Wisconsin, coming to Chicago in 1900 
to attend the University of Chicago, 
where he received his B.Se. degree 
(’04). He followed this with two years 
of post graduate study at the same uni- 
versity as a result of which he was 
awarded his Ph.D. degree. 

In 1906, he joined the service of the 
United States government and was ap- 
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pointed research director of the Mount 
Weather Observatory in Virginia. As 
a result of his extensive technical in- 
vestigations during this period, he be- 
came a recognized authority on upper 
air research, contributing to the litera- 
ture of this and kindred subjects in 
government publications and in scien- 
tific periodicals. 

In 1914, the rising importance of 
commercial and military aviation fur- 
ther stressed the need for aerological 
and accordingly Col. Blair 
was appointed chief of the division of 
aerological investigations of the United 
States Weather Bureau. In 1917, he 
was commissioned as major in the U. S. 
Signal Corps, serving as officer in en- 
tire command of the meteorological 
section of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France. In 1919, he became 
lieutenant-colonel. 

In the years after the war, Col. Blair 
was engaged in various technical capac- 
ities for the Signal Corps, including 
the direction of various Signal Corps 
personnel training activities, and he en- 
gaged also in communication research 
and engineering in the office of the 
chief signal officer. In 1930, he was 
appointed officer in charge of the Sig- 
nal Corps laboratories, Ft. Monmouth, 
N. J., which office he continued to hold 
until last year. 

During this period Col. Blair directed 
technical investigations of a wide vari- 
ety of communication methods and 
apparatus and, in addition, engaged in 
extensive investigations in the field of 


research, 


pure physical research with special 
reference to practical communication 
problems. 

Col. Blair has served on various 


government commissions relating to 
the international aspects of communi- 
cation, and he now holds membership 
in a large number of technical societies, 
including the Geophysical Union, Phys- 
Society, Society of Aeronautical 
Engineering, Philosophical Society of 
Washington, Washington Academy and 
the Royal Meteorological Society. 
Because of his long association with 
the Signal Corps, and his consequent 


ical 


Department 


extensive experience in communication 
research, Col. Blair brings to the Auto- 
matic Electric organization an_inti- 
mate knowledge of communication 
problems, and this should prove of the 
utmost value in furthering the 
pany’s rapidly-expanding activities in 
the design and manufacture of equip- 
ment for both government and 
mercial applications. 


com- 


com 
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New Data on Copperweld 
Wire, Strand and Material 


Valuable line wire, 
ground messenger strand, cabl 
rings and guy strand is contained in a 
new 36-page catalog just published by 
the Copperweld Steel Co., of Glass- 
port, Pa. The text is accompanied by 
many excellent illustrations, graphs and 
tables. 

The book contains numerous helpful 
construction ideas for the guidance of 
the telephone man in planning spring 
construction work and other interesting 
data. Those interested may obtain a 


new data on 


rods, 


copy of the new Copperweld Telephone 
Data Book No. 
Copperweld 


14, by 
Steel Co., Glassport, 


writing to the 
Pa. 
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Telephone Data Book just issued by Copper- 
weld Steel Co. 
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Commission and Court Activities 








Commissioner Sykes Resigns 
As Member of the FCC 


Eugene O. Sykes, a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
ice his appointment by President 
Roosevelt in June, 1934, following the 
creation of the FCC by act of Con- 
gress, last week sent his resignation as 
commissioner to President Roosevelt. 

Judge Sykes (he was formerly a jus- 
tice of the Mississippi Supreme Court) 

one of the two members of the FCC 
who were former members of the old 
Federal Radio Commission. He served 
as chairman of that commission from 
s organization, in 1927, until it was 
superseded by the communications com- 
Thad. H. Brown, the other 
member of the FCC, served as a com- 
missioner of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission from 1932 to 1934. During the 
three years preceding he served as its 
general counsel. 

Mr. Sykes was appointed for a 


mission. 


seven-year term as a member of the 
FCC so his term would have ended 
July 1, 1941. He was the first chair- 
man of that organization and was suc- 
ceeded as chairman by the late A. S. 
Prall in March, 1935. Following the 
death of Mr. Prall, Frank R. MecNinch 
resigned his post as member of the 
Federal Power Commission, on Sep- 
tember 27, to become a member and 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

It is understood that the resignation 
of Judge Sykes will be accepted by 
President Roosevelt, as requested, and 
become effective April 1. 
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Michigan's New Public 
Service Commission 

The bill passed by the Michigan legis- 
lature abolishing the state public utili- 
ties commission and establishing a 
Michigan Public Service Commission to 
replace it has been signed by Governor 
Fitzgerald. 

He has appointed as members of the 
new commission: John J. O’Hara of 
Menominee, formerly auditor-general, 
as chairman for a term of three years; 
Gilbert T. Shilson, East Lansing, for a 
term of five years; Ivan E. Hull, Grand 
Rapids, four years; Don MclIntyre, 
Jackson, two years; Miss Florence M. 
Kiely, Saginaw, one year. 

A temporary injunction delayed the 
new commisssion from taking office. 
The enjoinder was issued by Circuit 
Judge Leland W. Carr of Ingham 
County, on petition of Chairman Paul 
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H. Todd and Commissioner Joseph M. 
Donnelly of the expiring body. The 
terms of the members of the old com- 
mission would have expired in June. 

The principal difference between the 
new commission and the old is that the 
new commissioners will serve staggered 
terms. It is specifically given juris- 
diction over some new utilities and 
some motor carriers about which there 
has been doubt in the past. Commis- 
sioners will be paid $6,000 a year in- 
stead of $7,000. Minor employes of 
the old commission will be transferred 
to the new body. 


_— 


Brief Filed by State 
in Michigan Bell Case 


Attorney General Thomas Read of 
Michigan has filed in the Ingham Coun- 
ty Circuit Court a’ 42-page brief asking 
affirmation of the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission’s order directing 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. to re- 
duce its intrastate long distance rates. 

Testimony taken by the commission 
last summer showed the company’s in- 


trastate rates are up to 30 cents higher 
than its interstate rates for the same 
distances, it was stated. 

“Interstate and intrastate service is 
rendered under substantially similar 
circumstances and the rate differential 
is not justified,” the attorney general’s 
brief said. ‘“‘The differential is an un- 
reasonable and unjust discrimination 
and unduly prejudicial to patrons using 
intrastate service.” 


—-— ww 


Arkansas Commission Over- 

ruled on Inductive Interference 

A general order of the Arkansas De- 
partment of Public Utilities, holding 
electric utilities were not required to 
compensate telephone companies for in- 
ductive interference caused by parallel- 
ing telephone lines, was ordered va- 
cated by Judge Auten in second division 
circuit court at Little Rock, Ark., 
March 6. 

Judge Auten remanded the appeal of 
R. O. McConnell, operator of the 
Green Forest Telephone Co., Carroll 
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county, to the commission with instruc- 
tions that the general order and special 
order applying to Mr. McConnell’s case 
be set aside. He instructed the com- 
mission to issue a certificate to the Car- 
roll County Electric Cooperative Corp., 
conditioned upon the electric utility 
compensating the telephone company 
for inductive interference caused its 
lines by parallel electric lines. 


An appeal to the Arkansas Supreme 
Court is expected to be taken from 
Judge Auten’s. opinion. Chairman 
Thomas Fitzhugh of the state utilities 
commission represented the commission 
and John A. Sherrill, the Carroll county 
cooperative. 


Mr. McConnell appealed from the 
state commission’s general order, issued 
May 5, 1938, after a hearing on his 
petition. The department also issued 
a certificate to the Carroll County 
Electric Cooperative Corp. without re- 
quiring it to compensate Mr. McCon- 
nell for damage due to inductive in- 
terference from its parallel lines. 


Inductive interference greatly im- 
paired service of the telephone lines 
and, in some instances, destroyed the 
service, Mr. McConnell’s 
stated. To string an additional wire to 
metallicize the circuit for protection 
against such interference, would cost 
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$20 per mile. The Green Forest Tele- 
phone Co. operates “grounded” tele- 
phone lines and Judge Auten’s opinion 
said there was no dispute that such 
service would be impaired or de- 
stroyed by inductive interference. 

He quoted Section 2111(b) of Pope’s 
Digest which provides that public utili- 
ties shall construct, operate and main- 
tain their lines so as not to “‘unreason- 
ably interfere’? with the services of 
other utilities. He held the partial 
hindrances or total loss of service of 


the telephone company, due to interfer- 
ence caused by the electric utility’s 
lines, constituted ‘‘unreasonable inter- 
ference.” 


Wage-Hour Comments 
from Administrator's Office 


A press release, dated March 6, from 
the Wage-Hour Administrator’s office 
refers to problems of Independent tele- 
phone exchanges. The press release 
R-205, among other things, says: 

“Scores of letters have been received 
from all parts of the country regard- 
ing the status of Independent telephone 
exchanges. A typical letter from the 
general counsel’s office follows: 

‘Section 13(a) (2) of the Act pro- 
vides that the wage and hour provisions 
shall not apply with respect to any em- 
ploye engaged in a retail or service 
establishment, the greater part of 
whose selling or servicing is in intra- 
state commerce. In our recently-pub- 
lished interpretative bulletin No. 6 it 
was stated that telephone companies 
are not considered to be service estab- 
lishments within the meaning of this 
exemption. 

This bulletin does not discuss the 
question of whether any or all em- 
ployes of telephone exchanges are en- 
gaged in commerce or the production 
of goods for commerce within the 
meaning of sections 6 and 7 of the Act. 
However, there are enclosed copies of 
interpretative bulletins Nos. 1 and 5 
which deal with the coverage of these 
sections. I should like to advise you 
that this office is giving further consid- 
eration to the applicability of sections 
6 and 7 in the case of Independent tele- 
phone exchanges. 

From the numerous letters we have 
received it appears that a common 
practice among small telephone ex- 
changes is to contract the operating 
services for a definite amount per 
month. Frequently the contracting 
agent is furnished with living quarters, 
heat and light, and is required to give 
the switchboard whatever attention is 
needed. With respect to such employes 
your attention is directed to section 
3(m) of the Act, interpretative bulle- 





tin No. 3 and regulations, part 5/1, 
copies of which are enclosed. 

You will note that section 3(m) of 
the Act defines the term “wage” to in- 
clude the reasonable cost of furnishing 
an employe with board, lodging or 
other facilities if such board, lodging 
or other facilities are customarily f 
nished by the employer to his employes. 

This office is presently studying the 
question of what constitutes “hours 
worked” under various circumstances. 
In connection with this study careful 
consideration will be given to the prob- 
lems presented by small Independent 
telephone exchanges. We have had 
several informal conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the United States Ind 
pendent Telephone Association in con- 
nection with this and other problems 
and expect to receive their suggested 
solution to the question of “hours 
worked” in the near future.’ ” 


vr wW 


Bond Issue Authorized for 
New York Company 

The New York Public Service Co: 
mission on February 21 approved the 
application of the Chenango & Una- 
dilla Telephone Corp., Norwich, N. Y., 
for authority to issue $50,000 principal 
amount of its first and general mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds to be sold or ex- 
changed in whole or in part for refund 
ing purposes. 

The commission stated that the pro 
posed refunding program would not ef- 
fect any interest savings but that it 
would result in a reduction in amorti- 
zation charges, in elimination of a prior 
lien, in reduced expenses of servicing 
two mortgages and in a gradual reduc- 
tion of funded indebtedness through 
operation of the sinking fund which at- 
taches to the proposed bonds. 

The order of the commission is with- 
out force or effect until there is filed 
with the commission an unconditional 
acceptance. 

Ww WwW 


Rates to Be Changed 
Upon Service Conversion 

Upon application supported by prac- 
tically all affected subscribers, the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission on Febru- 
ary 10 authorized the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to establish the Youngstown 
tariff in the Girard exchange effective 
on conversion from manual to dial serv- 
ice at Girard. 

The authority given would also make 
the Girard exchange an exchange in 
the Youngstown metropolitan area 
with free service where tolls are now 
imposed throughout the Youngstown 
exchange area, excepting in the Lowell- 
ville locality rate area. 
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he program provides for the crea- 
tio. at Girard of two zone areas now 
furnished only by multi-party service 
and at slightly higher rates. 

Whereas the present tariff provides 
individual line service at 
two-party at $4.25, 
business rural $3.00, residence individ- 
ual at two-party, 
$2.50, residence four-party, $2.00, and 


business 
business 


$5.90, 


$2.75, residence 
residence rural $2.00, the new schedule 
will carry business individual line serv- 
ice at $10.00, rural $4.00, 
residence individual at $3.75, residence 
two-party $3.00, residence four-party 


$2.50, 


business 


residence rural $2.50. 
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Rochester (N. Y.) FCC Case 
Betore U.S. Supreme Court 

[. Carl Nixon, counsel for the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., ar- 
gued on March 7 before the United 
States Supreme Court that the com- 
pany was exempt from provisions of 
the Communications Act of 1934. 

The court took under consideration 
the company’s appeal from the decision 
of a three-judge federal court in west- 
ern New York which upheld an order 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission requiring the company to sub- 
mit data concerning operations and 
corporate structure, as being fully sub- 
ject to the Act. 

Mr. Nixon contended the company 
Was exempt from the law because its 
only connection with interstate com- 
merce was through a physical connec- 
tion with the facilities of the New 
York Telephone Co. 

Hugh B. Cox, counsel for the com- 
mission, told the court that the New 
York Telephone Co. (Bell), through its 
stock ownership and 
rangements, has the power to control 


contractual ar- 


the Rochester company. 
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Oklahoma Legislature Bills 
Affecting Telephone Industry 
\s the end of the Oklahoma legisla- 
tive session approaches there is a 
noticeable increase in the number of 
bills which, if passed, would be harm- 
ful to the telephone industry, or which 
should be amended to prevent injury. 
\mong the measures are several tax 
excise 
taxes ranging from 2 to 5 per cent. 


bills levying gross receipts or 


Other bills propose revision of the pres- 
ent workmen’s compensation 
greatly increasing disability payments 
to employes for personal injuries with- 
out giving due consideration for rights 
of employers. 

H.B. 589, the same as S. B. 141, pro- 
vides detailed legal procedure for or- 
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laws, 


ganization of electric cooperative, non- 
profit membership corporations to en- 
gage in rural electrification. It resolves 
itself into a state REA act. 

Oklahoma telephone people are not 
opposing the measure but have asked 
the sponsors to amend the proposed 
legislation by placing rural electrifica- 
tion cooperatives under jurisdiction of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 
Such a provision would require them to 
comply with the rules and regulations 
of the commission for the protection of 
life and property. 
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Oklahoma Commission Asked 
for Rehearing in Refund Case 
The Oklahoma Corporation Com- 

mission on February 25, denied the ap- 

plication of several citizens of Tulsa 
refund to subscribers of the 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 

Tulsa and Oklahoma City, of the 10 

per cent of recent telephone rate re- 

funds applying to the two cities which 
had been retained by the commission. 


for a 


The order relates to previous action 
of the commission in ordering the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
make refunds of $226,471.99 to its 
subscribers in Tulsa and refunds of 
$118,822 to its subscribers in Oklaho- 


ma City, to reimburse them for 
amounts paid in excess of rates or- 
dered by the commission and later sus- 
tained by the courts. 

The telephone company paid the 
amounts of the refunds to the commis- 
sion and the commission distributed the 
money to the subscribers in Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, less 10 per cent re- 
tained to cover expenses of rate litiga- 
tion and refunding proceedure. 

The complainants from Tulsa chal- 
lenged the right of the commission to 
retain this 10 per cent and sought by 
mandamus action in the state supreme 
court to force the commission to re- 
fund the full amounts. The court de- 
nied the application for the writ of 
mandamus. The Tulsa group then 
filed its application for the refund with 
the commission. The commission, in 
denying the application, held that it had 
the right to retain the 10 per cent un- 
der the Oklahoma constitution and a 
law of 1915. 

On March 3 the Tulsa protestants 
filed an application with the commission 
for a rehearing. In their application 
they contended that the commission 
erred not only in its interpretation of 
the constitutional provision but that it 
overlooked the point that all of the 
money ordered to be refunded belonged 
to the subscribers as it had been col- 
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LET'S LOOK AT BOOTHS FROM THE 
PUBLIC'S VIEWPOINT 


Ist—ls the booth ventilated? Can one close the door and 
remain in conversation without opening the door and "coming 


2nd—ls it well lighted? Can one refer to notes or make memos 
without using the "touch system?" 


3rd—ls privacy assured? Is the booth accoustically designed 
so that one can transact private business without one's conversa- 
tion becoming public knowledge? 


You can answer “Yes™ to all of the above questions with 


THE NEW SERIES 100 BOOTH 
By Churchill 


offered at a new low price 


Distributed by 


AMERICAN - BUNNELL - GRAYBAR 
KELLOGG - LEICH - STROMBERG 
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In a practical circuit, however, 
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lected during pendency of the litigation 
under rates held later to be unauthor- 
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Beli Case Argued 
Wisconsin Supreme Court 

Arguments in the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. rate case, involving two ap- 
peals from a decision by Circuit Judge 
A. C. Hoppmann a year ago, started 
March 10 in the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court and were concluded March 11. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission appealed from Judge Hopp- 
mann’s decision in the Dane County 
Circuit Court vacating two rate orders 
and the company appealed from the 
judge’s decision sustaining the com- 
mission’s depreciation rate order. 

More than $800,000 annually in cus- 
tomer rate reductions, starting May 1, 
1936, are involved in the commission’s 
appeal on its final order, and $1,000,000 
for the period from August, 1934, to 
August, 1935, under a third temporary 
rate reduction order vacated by Judge 


CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
sheathed cable. Write for particulars. 


Adam Cook's Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








NELSON CREOSOTING COMPANY 
Panama, Oklahoma 


CREOSOTED PINE POLES 


WOOD PINS BRACKETS 
CROSS ARMS 
CREOSOTED AND PLAIN 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt- treated. 








ass Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, Idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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Hoppmann. To date about $3,400,000 
is involved in the orders. 

Briefs several inches thick have been 
filed by both sides in the appeals just 
heard. The arguments involved a 
broad general issue of the duties and 
functions of state administrative boards 
in relation to the constitutional ‘‘due 
process” principle. 

Judge Hoppmann held that the com- 
mission, in its rate reduction orders in 
the face of evidence produced, had vio- 
lated that principle. 

Frederic Sammond, attorney for the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., told the 
court that public regulation of utilities 
is at stake and that if commission rate- 
fixing orders are upheld it will do “in- 
calculable damage” to the cause of 
regulation and administrative law. 

Explaining that the rate orders un- 
constitutionally deprived the company 
of property without due process of law, 
Mr. Sammond said the orders were con- 
fiscatory, even though legal, and estab- 
lished a rate of return too low to per- 
mit a just rate of return to stock- 
holders. 

Harold M. Wilkie, commission coun- 
sel, charged the company was removing 
the element of risk in its business by 
charging losses due to over-expansion 
to its subscribers rather than stock- 
holders, and he criticized certain of the 
company’s bookkeeping methods. 

The commission’s first and second 
temporary rate orders for reductions in 
95 exchanges of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for the period of August, 
1932, to August, 1934, are under ap- 
peal in the federal district court at 
Madison. Action, however, has been 
postponed in that court pending final 
determination of issues in the third and 
final rate order cases by the state 
courts and possibly the United States 
Supreme Court. 


—-— ~S 


Commission Orders Experi- 
mental Rate on Toll Calls 


The Farmers Union Telephone Co., 
Middleton, Wis., has been ordered by 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion to charge an experimental rate of 
8% cents a call on all calls between 
Middleton and Madison during the 
next six months. The former rate for 
the call was 10 cents. 

The new rate is for station-to-station 
calls of five minutes on “sent paid” 
calls only, and subscribers must agree 
to a minimum charge of 25 cents or 
three calls a month for the service. 
The Farmers Union Telephone Co. was 
also ordered to pay the Wisconsin Tel- 
ephone Co. its portion of the revenue 
on a basis of 10 cents a call and bear 





the loss estimated at $163 a year, 
based on 19,153 calls made in 1937. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

March 14: Hearing in Chicago on 
the motion of the complainant to re- 
open case in the matter of complaint 
of J. W. Geiger on transfer from ter- 
ritory of Cedar Point Telephone Co. to 
territory of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
in La Salle County. 

Michigan Public 

March 7: Order issued authorizing 
the Michigan Associated Telephone Co. 
to file tariffs eliminating the provision 
that two-party business and residence 
telephones in its Otisville exchange 
must be on the same line. T-552-39.2. 

March 16: Hearing in Lansing on 
the petition of the village of Saugatuck 
objecting to commission’s order. 


Service Commission 





ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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L™. BERRY & co. 
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Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








J. WW. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 


Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
ppraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


303 East Berry St. Fort Wayne, Indiana 











SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 
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